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HAMLIN GARLAND’S WORK. 





Among the few young American authors who 
have made good their claim to a permanent 
place in literature during the past half-dozen 
years, not one has shown a stronger individu- 
ality or more distinct purpose in his work than 
Hamlin Garland. Lowell’s famous line — 

“No man is born into the world but has his work born with 
him ” — 
seems in his case to have been pre-eminently 
true. Unlike most young writers, his early 
work was not tentative as to subject; he did 
not spend years in feeling about the edges of 
literature, seeking for some possible chance to 
creep in or crowd in. He knew the exact field 
in which he felt that he was born to work; a 


field of wonderful richness, and as yet almost 
wholly untilled. Whatever the temptations that 
seemed to lead away from it to more prompt 
and profitable results, they were put aside, not 
as temptations to be resisted, but as obstacles 
in the way to that success he was determined 
to achieve and felt that he could achieve. 

When the author, at the age of twenty-three, 
dropped down in Boston from the Dakotan 
prairies, with only his brains and his pen to 
make his way among a multitude of others with 
the same ambition, his prospects of a Future 
with a large F were not, to say the least, bril- 
liant. But Mr. Garland had the audacity of a 
man who knew he had something to say and 
believed he could say it. He had no respect 
for conventionalities in life or in literature. 
Coming fresh from the fields, he brought with 
him the flavor of the soil and the strength of 
the tiller. And he sat down to work. Or, 
rather, he stood up to work; always with the 
same faith in himself, and with the unfaltering 
belief that he was there to win. 

And he has won. To-day he holds a first 
place among American short-story writers. 
There is nothing in that department of current 
literature more virile or truer in atmosphere 
and detail than some of his studies of Western 
life and character. The people we meet in his 
stories are real people; the scenes he paints 
for us are real scenes. Who, for instance, that 
has read “ Main-Travelled Roads” can ever 
make How and Grant McLean figures in fic- 
tion, or Will Hannan other than an old acquaint- 
ance, or the Ripleys as anything other than 
real folks remembered in the far away past? 
And the bits of description, which come into his 
stories like accidental lights in a painting, are 
oftentimes as perfect as a picture by Millet, 
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and as full of color. 
“Up the Coulé”: — 


A farm in the valley. Over the mountains 
swept jagged, gray, angry, sprawling clouds, send- 
ing a freezing, thin drizzle of rain as they passed, 
upon a man following a plough. The horses 
had a sullen and weary look, and their manes 
and tails streamed sideways in the blast. The 
ploughman, clad in a ragged gray coat, with un- 
couth, muddy boots upon his feet, walked with 
his head inclined toward the sleet to shield his 
face from the cold and sting of it. The soil 
rolled away, black and sticky, with a dull sheen 
upon it. Near by, a boy with tears on his 
cheeks was watching cattle, a dog seated near, 
his back to the gale. 


This, for instance, from 


And this, from that most pathetic of all the 
author's stories — for it tells of the home-com- 
ing of his own father from the war — “ The Re- 
turn of the Private.” Sick and emaciated, he 
had crawled home to his little Wisconsin farm, 
after three years’ absence, to find wife and 
babies. In the evening hush they stand togeter 
in the little garden : — 


Oh, that mystic hour! The pale man with 
big eyes, standing there by the well with his 
oung wife by his side. The vast moon swing 
ing above the eastern peaks ; the cattle winding 
down the pasture slopes with jangling bells ; 
the crickets singing; the stars blooming out 
sweet and far and serene; the katydids rhyth- 
mically calling; the little turkeys crying gurrul- 
ously as they settle to roost in the poplar tree 
near the open gate. 

The common soldier of the American volun- 
teer army had returned. His war with the 


South was over, and his fight, his daily runnin, 
fight with nature and against the injustice o 
his fellow-men was begun again. 

A great deal of Mr. Garland’s power lies in 
his intense earnestness. There is no uncer- 
tainty about his creed, whether it touches relig- 
ion, politics, art, literature, or social reform. 
What he believes he believes all through, and 
it is not always what other people believe. 

As is well known, Mr. Garland is a strenuous 
apostle of what is called the realistic school in 
literature, and yet no idealist is a more passion- 
ate lover of the beautiful. His quick sympa- 
thies and an intolerance of all forms of social 
and political oppression have given most of his 
stories a painful tinge. “Under the Lion’s 
Paw” is a powerful and indignant protest 
against man’s legalized injustice to man; and 
his plays, “ Under the Wheel” and “ A Mem- 
ber of the Third House,” deal with living 
questions which cry out for settlement. Two 
other plays, “ Major Mullins” and “ Business,” 
are yet unpublished. Besides “ Main-Travelled 
Roads,” Mr. Garland has three novels ready 
for publication, one of which, “ A Boy’s Ideal,” 
will appear this fall. The Century Magazine 
announces three novelettes to be published the 
coming year, and the author is now hard at 
work on a series of studies of life in Western 
Wisconsin. 


Charles E. Hurd. 
Boston, Mass. 





HAMLIN GARLAND’S CAREER. 


Perhaps Hamlin Garland would not admit 
Mr. Howells’ claim to be called a Western man. 
Mr. Howells was born in Ohio, and reared 
among the comparatively easternized scenes of 


Chillicothe and Hamilton. Mr. Garland is what 
may be called a full-blooded Western man in 
¢very sense. Born in the La Crosse Valley in 
Wisconsin, in 1860, he spent his early boyhood 
on a farm in one of those Western coulés, or 
deep, dry ravines, where, in the long winter 


evenings, he listened to his father’s thrilling 
stories of rough life in the Wisconsin pineries ; 
then the father moved out into Iowa and took 
the boy with him; then he moved again, still in 
lowa; there the boy picked up a very good 
education in the Cedar Valley Seminary, in the 
intervals of farm work; and later, after some 
wandering on his own account, he joined a 
“land boom” out in McPherson county, Dakota, 
and “held down a claim,” as they say, for a 
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year or so there. All these days of his youth 
he had his full share in the terribly robust work 
of a Western farm: keeping up his station in the 
scorching harvest field, which meant jumping 
to bind his stint of thorny bundles before the 
rattling, inexorable reaping machine overtook 
him; pitching the straw amid a stifling cloud of 
dust on the stack at threshing time, with another 
roaring, relentless machine for a taskmaster ; 
wearing out the skin upon his half-frozen boyish 
knuckles at the field husking, late in the autumn : 
all the time reaping the harvest of an eye that 
was not so very quiet, and unconsciously storing 
up in his soul wrath against aland system which, 
in his view, gave all the good chances to the 
speculator, and left the hard-working farmer an 
opportunity to move on periodically to some 
other place, where he always found the specula- 
tors already ahead of him. 

We may suppose that the Indian and wolf 
stories —true ones, every one — which the boy 
heard at his father’s stove-side ( “ fireside” is an 
unrealistic word which belongs to a vanished 
past in the West) made him a story-teller; the 
hard nomadic lot that the father led upon a rich 
soil, with noapparent chance to get a living out of 
it, made him aland reformer and “ Henry George 
man”; and a kind of Puritan fervor of mind, in- 
herited with his Scotch-Yankee blood, has made 
him an uncompromising “ Veritist,” — as he calls, 
for want of a better word, the literary school to 
which he belongs. So much are we the crea- 
tures of blood and circumstances that it is in- 
teresting to see these things conspiring to make 
a man like Hamlin Garland, who seems a thor- 
oughly individual and original man, if there ever 
was one, —a tub standing solidly upon its own 
bottom. 

It was from an Iowa prairie county, after he 
had graduated at the seminary, that Mr. Gar- 
land first came to Boston, in 1882 or there- 
abouts. He travelled and lectured, quite 
bound to earn his living by literature, for a 
year or two; and then he went to Dakota and 
entered the “boom.” What a land boom is he 
learned very well, as some of his work shows. 
He also learned that he wanted no more of it, 
and came back to Boston in 1884, determined 
to follow the intellectual life. The university 
that he entered here was the Public Library ; 








and that he studied in it very well one has 
only to enter upon a literary argument with 
him to find out. He began to write at once; 
it was up-hill toil, especially as he sturdily re- 
fused to do the sort of work that people call pot- 
boiling, and would write nothing unless it truly 
expressed him. He taught classes at Moses 
True Brown’s school, and organized classes of 
his own outside of it; and with one thing and 
another kept going until editors of periodicals 
began to perceive that he had, so to speak, 
struck a vein of “pay dirt” in the raw soil of 
the West, and were good enough to let him 
work the vein. It may be said, in passing, that 
he has only scratched it so far; the best of it, I 
am sure, is to come. 

Meantime he did not forget his father and 
mother on the Dakota plain, but every 
year, when the hard rub of the harvest 
time came on, he has_ betaken himself 
westward, and marched into the field with 
the pitchfork on his shoulder, as of old. 
His yearly pilgrimage to the prairies, with its 
actual mingling in hard farm work, has enabled 
him to verify and correct his recollections of 
Western life with actual stady of the scenes he 
depicts. His Western pictures are to the con- 
ventional thing what Monet’s paintings, made 
all in the open air, are to studio landscapes. 

Mr. Garland has lectured much, in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere here in the East, upon 
literary art, and especially upon fiction. The 
novel, the short story, the play, are, in his 
opinion the method of expression characteristic 
of the epoch. He is naturally a reformer, early 
embraced the doctrines of Henry George, and 
does a good deal of work in propagating them, 
from pure love of the cause. He is of uncom- 
promising and yet thoroughly amiable tempera- 
ment, with no bitterness in his soul against any 
man, but plenty of hatred of injustice. I have 
sometimes thought that his strong reforming 
temperament has led him to see in the Western 
farmer’s life a somewhat darker, harder thing 
than it really is; but he has no other earthly 
motive than the exact portrayal of truth in his 
stories. He has the poetic temperament 
strongly developed, and is the friend of men of 
letters and of artists. Nothing could induce him 
to seek success by factitious work or meretri- 
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cious means. He is of the sort of men who 
push their way and sometime win success; 
but his endeavors are in behalf of his ideas, and 
not on account of any hankering for personal 
prominence. He would sacrifice the personal 
opportunity to the idea, if it were the very last 
opportunity he had. 

Mr. Garland’s career has been short — so 


far. Unlike some other of our literary men, 
however, he has the advantage of having his 
future before him instead of behind him. 
Moreover, his ideas are in the future tense. A 
democratic age inspires him instead of vexing 
and clogging him. 


F. E. Chamberlin. 
Boston, Mass. 





PERSONAL TRIBUTES TO LOWELL. 


The following tributes to the memory of Mr. 
Lowell were received too late for publication in 
the Lowell Memorial Number of THE 
WRITER : — 


Mr. Lowell had surely earned a high place 
among poets and men of letters. Literature 


has had no more sincere or devoted follower. 
His “ Biglow Papers” did great service to the 


anti-slavery cause. I regard his “ Commemora- 
tion Ode” as a poem to be treasured and re- 
membered. His critical articles sometimes 
appeared to me to lack breadth and generosity 
of judgment. They were, nevertheless, valu- 
able as the results of wide reading and careful 
study. His name must rest in our Pantheon 
honored of us and of the world. 
JuL1A Warp Howe. 


Lowell has been called the American Laure- 
ate. The phrase may have been coined idly, 
by some of those people who are not happy 
until they have matched everything English 
with something American: but for once it is a 
phrase well applied. It is a true laureateship 
that we accord to him in naming him as the one 
to whom men have looked to express and inter- 
pret our best Americanism. This is what he 
has done, at various crises of our national life, 
in the two series of his “ Biglow Papers,” in his 
“Present Crisis,” in his ‘“ Commemoration 
Ode,” in his “ Democracy,” and in the many 
utterances, wise, weighty, and witty, in which, 
just when it would do the most good, he has 
crystallized the significance of great issues. 





Without waiting for the muddy waters of tur 
moil to run clear, he could pronounce at once 
the calm, settled judgment of posterity. Or to 
put it in another figure, amid all the clanging 
harmonics and overtones that came surging up 
from the politics, the business, the inventions, 
the social agitations, and the thousand pursuits 
of our young and growing life, he it was who 
could catch unerringly the deep ground tone of 
our true national existence, the key-note to 
which the music of our Americanism ought to 
be set. Joun F. GENUNG. 


The death of James Russell Lowell takes 
from us a man rich beyond all other Americans 
in poetic impulses, in width of training, in varied 
experience, and in readiness of wit; sometimes 
entangled and hampered by his own wealth; 
unequal in expression, yet rising on the highest 
occasions to the highest art; blossoming early, 
yet maturing late; with a certain indolence of 
temperament, yet accomplishing all the results 
of strenuous labor; not always judicial in criti- 
cism, especially in early years, yet steadily ex- 
panding and deepening; retaining in age the 
hopes and sympathies of his youth; and dying, 
with singular good fortune, just after he had 
gathered into final shape the literary harvest of 
his life. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1891. 


Lowell was a man so many-sided that one 
shrinks from saying anything at all about him 
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in brief. He was by far our greatest literary 
critic, perhaps the only really great American 
critic, save, of course, Emerson, in his own 
peculiar field; and I think of no modern writer 
with whom literary criticism was so creative, 
unless it be Lessing, concerning whom Lowell 
has himself written the best that has been written 
byan American. We read what Lowell writes of 
Spenser or of Milton no more for the new light 
it throws upon Spenser and Milton than for its 
revelations of the writer’s own thought. As a 
political writer and as a poet, no American has 
from first to last kept before himself and before 
the American people a more definite conception 
of what the republic stands for, and should 
stand for, among the nations, and of what democ- 
racy itself means. 
“* Our country hath a gospel of her own 

To preach and practise before all the world, 

The freedom and divinity of man, 

The glorious claims of human brotherhood.” 

This he sang in one of his earliest poems, 
and this he sang in varying tones to the end. 
He never spared the harsh word of rebuke, 
never failed to call America the land of “ broken 
promise,” whenever she was false to her high 
ideal and to his high ideal. He would love his 
country only “so as honor would, nor lightly to 
dethrone judgment, the stamp of manhood.” 
There are no nobler lines which he ever wrote 
than those lines of dignified protest prefixed to 
the three memorial poems, at a time when vain 








and superficial Americans were talking of him as 
“Anglicized” and “denationalized,” because he 
dared to rebuke what was corrupt and vicious 
in our national life. He never wrote an un- 
American word, nor an undemocratic word. It 
was precisely he who, in such essays as that 
“On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” 
and such lines as those in the “Fable for 
Critics,” in which he satirized his fellow Ameri- 
can writers who “kept glancing aside into 
Europe’s cracked glass,” did more than any 
other, save Emerson alone, to free our literature 
and our life from the English thrall. 

“ Be true to yourselves and this new nineteenth age, 

To your own New World instincts contrive to be true ; 
Keep your ears open wide to the Future’s first call ; 
Be whatever you will, but yourselves first of all.”’ 

So far from falling short of democracy after 
the conventional American standard of democ- 
racy, Lowell was in truth in his convictions and 
in his vision a democrat to an extent which it 
has as yet entered into the hearts of few Ameri- 
cans to conceive. His verse abounds with lines 
which the socialist and the communist might well 
make use of for their cause; Victor Hugo fur- 
nishes no more. Only in Carlyle's “ Past and 
Present” or Shelley’s “ Mask of Anarchy” is 
the terrible justice which governments must 
expect when people’s primal needs and rights 
are ignored set forth more powerfully than in 
such poems as Lowell’s “ Hunger and Cold.” 

EpwIn D. MEAD. 





The short story is the leading literary event 
of the day; the parable and popular feature of 
the times. The most acceptable short story is 
that which in some way interprets the times. 
This kind of story is criticised as an evidence 
of literary degeneracy, but wherein does it differ 
from the best and most lasting models of the 
past? The stories of Joseph and Ruth and of 
the Talmud will forever interpret the spirit of 
the Hebrew race; the “Arabian Nights ” stand 





SHORT STORIES AND SHORT-STORY WRITING. 







for the vanished thrones and courts of the 
Orient; the stories of the Golden Fleece, of 
Plutarch’s heroes, and of the death of Socrates 
are a spiritual map of Greece; the “ Rhinegold” 
interprets Germany in her long struggles of the 
New against the Old; and the spiritual history 
of England from Chaucer to Dickens may be 
best read in short stories and ballads — which 
are short stories in rhyme — which sympathetic 
interpretation has made immortal. Short stories 
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are not only the interpreters of history and the 
soul, but of the spirit of the ages in all their 
seasons. And is it to be regretted that Ameri- 
can writing should have taken this form, amid 
the progress and activities of the times, 
when the sun of our history is leaving the 
horizon? 

Before the Christian era, Horace in his “ De 
Arte Poetica” thus gave the secret of the most 
popular and enduring methods of writing: 
“ He that hath blent the useful with the agree- 
able hath carried every vote. His book crosses 
the sea: it will enrich the Socii, and win for 
him imperishable fame.” It is the story that 
makes what is useful agreeable that best meets 
the wants of life. “He isa genius,” said Emer- 
son, “who gives me back my own thoughts.” 
He who can well say what others think becomes 
a voice of the times, and a brother to all men. 
The Great Teacher of life himself made use of 
these methods. The Gospel of Luke is a book 
of short stories. The story of the Holy Grail 
will forever interpret the knighthood of Eng- 
land, and that of Ponce de Leon the spirit of 
the American student. 

America has as yet produced not many short 
stories that promise tolive. Of those that seem 
likely to become representative, the best are in 
verse. I was recently asked by a student what I 
thought to be the most beautiful short story 
ever written. I replied, “ That of Joseph inthe 
Hebrew Scriptures.” I was asked again 
what I regarded as the best short story in 
American literature. I answered, “ Evange- 
line”; but received the correction, the “ Legend 
of Sir Launfal.” I have heard Baron Fouqué’s 
“ Undine ” named as the most beautiful of all 
short stories of the creative imagination. It 
might be a good exercise for literary societies 
to debate and analyze these questions and the 
answers that they would be likely to receive: 
What zs the most beautiful story in all the 
world? What is the best in American books ? 

Among the representative short stories in 
our literature before the present time of in- 
terpretative story writing we may cite: Irving’s 
“Rip Van Winkle,” Poe’s “Gold Bug,” Haw- 
thorne’s “ Province House Stories,” Harriet 
Prescott Spofford’s “ Amber Gods,” Fitz James 
O’Brien’s “ Diamond Lens,” Edward Everett 


Hale’s “ Man Without a Country,” Bret Harte’s 
“ Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

With these models all writers should be 
familiar, but they seem to have been but early 
stars inour Western sky. Within afew years 
short-story writers have appeared in nearly 
every section of our country as the interpreters 
of the genius of the places where they lived or 
of the spirit and progress of the times. Ten 
years ago a book of short stories could hardly 
find a publisher; now it is the current reading. 

The popular short story takes three leading 
forms: that which seeks to interpret the times, 
which is some way a parable; the folk-lore pic- 
ture; and psychological analysis. Of these 
the form that deals with the spirit and tenden- 
cies of current events seems to be the principal 
in interest, though the most short-lived of all. 

The revival of interest in village stories, old 
neighborhood events, home tales, and the dia- 
lect and methods of the old natural story-tellers 
must be regarded as one of the instructive 
methods of the times. These stories, which 
follow the models of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Tales 
of a Grandfather” and Hawthorne’s “ Grand- 
father’s Chair,” are becoming the conserva- 
tors of the incidental part of our history. 
Incidents are the soul-expression of events. 
Grimm’s “Fairy Tales” are the household 
history of Germany. The soul of a town lives 
in its popular story. The time has come to 
collect the best stories of our own land, and to 
give them permanent form, as has been done in 
part by Mr. Harris, Mr. Cable, Bret Harte, and 
Miss Wilkins. Every state in the Union may 
have its Hans Christian Andersen. Tales of 
colonial houses and farms; of Southern 
plantations ; strange Indian fancies ; old French 
legends of the rencontres ; pioneer cabin lore ; 
yarns of ships and sailors; and the humor- 
ous and remarkable events of neighbor- 
hoods and villages,—all this varied material 
may now well begin to engage the pen, and 
will be likely to prove historically instructive. 
Our history is mellowing for such work, 
for the charm of such stories is the gay in 
gray garments of the past. 

The psychological story, as a rule, is the 
highest form of art, and, like “ Rasselas,” 
“ Undine,” and “ Rip Van Winkle,” is likely to 
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prove the most enduring. There are fewer 
stories of this kind than of the others which 
are now being produced. This may indicate 
a material tendency of the age. Inthe Hebrew 
Talmud nearly all of the short stories relate to 
spiritual events, for such thoughts filled the 
minds of the people. The genius of the na- 
tion was spiritual, as that of Germany is 
metaphysical. But such writers of short stories 
as Mrs. Phelps-Ward still hold the interest 
of the best minds, and easily lead all others in 
dealing in jewels and interpreting what is best 
in life. 

Will the old emotional love-story in the 
form of the three volumes ever come back 
again? I hope not. The most enduring 


parables of life are short, and these models of 
the past are the best for all time. Read 
Horace’s “De Arte Poetica” for the first 
principles of literary art, in all of its forms. 
The old Apulian poet, after giving to the 
world that brief poem of direction, left but 
little for any one to say: ‘“Hethat hath blent 
the useful with the agreeable hath carried every 
vote.” The most agreeable form of literary 
teaching in our times and country has become 
the short story, and we see no reason to criti- 
cise it, to disparage its mission, or to regret 
its advent. We would rather welcome it as 
the good genius of our hearts, hearths, and 


homes. H.. Butterworth. 
Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO WRITE HISTORY. 


The recent publication of Hubert H. Bancroft’s 
“ Literary Industries” has afforded readers an 
insight into the methods of an historian who has 
successfully accomplished what no other writer 
ever attempted. For thirty years he has been 
engaged in writing the history of the Pacific 
Coast, which he has published at regular inter- 
vals since 1874, the entire work consisting of 
thirty-nine volumes. The account the author 
gives of his system of collecting, indexing, and 
arranging his authorities is not only interesting 
to writers, but it undoubtedly marks a new 
era in historical writing. By applying business 
methods to historical research, and by a judi- 
cious division of labor, Mr. Bancroft attempted 
to do in a year what would require ten years by 
the usual methods. He endeavored to collect 
practically all the evidence on a complicated 
and extensive subject by using the services of 
trained assistants, when by ordinary methods a 
life of toil would yield only a part. This sys- 
tem he claims to be the only one by which all 
the evidence on a great subject or on many 
similar subjects can be brought out. Otherwise 





Literary Inpustrizs. A Memoir. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. With Portrait. 446 pp. Cloth. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 1891. 


an author must confine himself to limited topics 
or do his work superficially. 

The ordinary historian plods industriously 
through each book as he finds it, making care- 
ful notes of such matter as he deems of value, 
while Mr. Bancroft puts ten men to work, each 
as capable for this kind of work as himself, to 
extract everything under its proper heading. 
These men tunnel their way through a moun- 
tain of court records and legal briefs, govern- 
ment documents, and innumerable files of news- 
papers. Living witnesses are interviewed, and 
their testimony is taken down by expert stenog- 
raphers. After this preparatory work is fin- 
ished and the evidence on each specific point is 
laid before Mr. Bancroft, he proceeds to tell his 
story clearly and in the fewest words. By em- 
ploying the services of these assistants he is 
saved the drudgery of studying any but the best 
authorities. The information thus placed on 
his desk gives him a bird’s-eye view of all evi- 
dence on the topics of his history as he takes 
them up, one after the other, in accordance 
with his plan of writing. 

When he began his work Mr. Bancroft de- 
termined to keep upon firm ground, to avoid 
meaningless and even technical terms, to keep 
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clear of theories, speculations, and superstitions 
of every kind, and to deal only in facts. His 
work could not be wholly worthless, he thought, 
if he gathered only facts and arranged them in 
some form which should bring them within 
reach of those who had not access to his 
material, or coufd not use it if they had. 

His first work was to index his extensive 
collection of books, comprising 30,000 volumes, 
in a dozen different languages, brought together 
from all over Europe and America. He em- 
ployed a number of assistants, who, in time, 
became very expert in handling historical 
material, and put them to work very much as 
he would clerks in a counting-room. They 
began at eight in the morning, and worked 
until twelve; then from one to six, averaging 
nine hours each day. The method of indexing 
pursued in his library was as follows : — 

Forty or fifty leading subjects were selected, 
such as Agriculture, Antiquities, Botany, Biog- 
raphy, Commerce, etc., which would embrace 
all real knowledge and cover the contents of 
the whole collection, except such parts as were 
irrelevant. These subjects were then sub- 
divided. Thus, under Agriculture were in- 
cluded stock-raising, soils, fruits, and all other 
products of farm cultivation. The same system 
was observed with Architecture, Art, Bibliog- 
raphy, and all the other chief subject-headings, 
including states and localities. A list of abbre- 
viations was then made, and the plan was ready 
for application. 

In indexing a book, when the reader came 
upon a fact bearing on any of the subjects on 
which he was seeking information, he wrote it 
on a card made of heavy writing paper, three 
by five inches in size. For instance, the reader 
is engaged on Macgregor’s “Progress of 
America,” published in London in 1847, and he 
comes across, on pages 848-9 of the first 
volume, a description of the location, character, 
dress, and manufactures of the Zapotec Indians 
of Tehuantepec in the year 1847. He fills out 
a card somewhat as follows : — 





Ind. Tehuan. Zapotecs. 1847. 
Macgregor, J. Progress of America. London, 1847. 
Vol. I., pp. 848-0. 

Location, Character, Dress, Manufactures. 








When these index cards are put away in 
their case, all cards on the Indians are brought 
together. Of the Indian cards, all those relat- 
ing to Tehuantepec are brought together. Of 
the Tehuantepec natives, all in the library that 
relate to the Zapotec tribe will be found to- 
gether, and so on. 

The indexing finished, the next step was to 
make references to the information required, 
giving the place where found and the nature of 
the fact therein mentioned; after this the infor- 
mation would be taken out in the form of notes. 
These notes were written on half-sheets of legal 
folios, one following another, without regard to 
length or subject, but always with a space left be- 
tween the notes so that they could be torn 
apart. When separated and arranged they were 
placed in paper bags, numbered chronologically, 
and entered in a book. They were afterward 
pasted on sheets of strong brown paper, folded 
and cut to the required size. When bound and 
lettered these sheets made up a library in them- 
selves and represented the subject much more 
in detail than the printed volumes. 

With the notes and references the assistant 
went to work to reduce the subject-matter, so 
that Mr. Bancroft might receive it weeded of all 
superfluities and repetitions, whether in words or 
in facts, yet containing every fact, however 
minute, every thought, and every conclusion, 
and arranged in as good historic order as the 
assistant could give it. 

To accomplish this, the assistant proceeded 
to arrange the references and notes that pointed 
to events in a chronological order, yet bringing 
together certain incidents of different dates, if 
the historic order demanded it. Institutionary 
and descriptive notes, on commerce, education, 
with geography, etc., were then joined to such 
dates or occurrences as called for their use: 
geography coming together with an expedition 
into a new country; education with the efforts 
of churchmen; commerce with the rule of some 
governor who promoted certain phases of it; 
descriptions of towns, when they were founded, 
destroyed, or prominently brought forward. 

With the material thus grouped it was found 
that each similar sub-division, incident, or bit 
of descriptive matter had a number of notes 
bearing upon it, from different authors, some- 
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times several score. These must then be di- 
vided into three or more classes, according to 
the value of the authority: the first class com- 
prising original narratives and reports ; the sec- 
ond, such as were based partly on the first, yet 
possessing certain original facts and thoughts ; 
the third, those which were merely copied from 
others, or presented brief and hasty compila- 
tions. 

The assistant then took the best of his first-class 
authorities, the fullest and most reliable so far 
as he could judge after a brief glance, and pro- 
ceeded to extract subject-matter from the pages 
of the book to which the reference directed him. 
This he did partly in his own language, partly 
in a series of quotations. Although the accu- 
rate use of quotation marks and stars consumed 
much time, Mr. Bancroft always insisted upon 
it; the note-taker, however, could throw any- 
thing he pleased into his own language, but if 
he used the exact words of the author he had to 
indicate them plainly. Each extract was in- 
dexed in the margin, and at the foot of it, or on 
the page, was written the title of the book or 
paper from which it had been taken. 

The next best authorities were then read on 
the same topic, or series of topics, and any in- 
formation additional or contradictory to what 
had already been noted was extracted and 
placed at the foot of the page bearing on the 
subject, or on a blank page, on which was in- 
dexed a heading similar to that of the original 
page, so as to bring the same topics together. 
If these contradictions or additions bore on 
particular expressions or facts in the original 
extracts, they were sub-divided in accordance 
with the particular word or line. To each sub- 
division was added the title of the authority. 
The titles of all or of several first-class authori- 
ties which agreed with the original extract were 
also added to the foot of the extract, with the 
remark, “ The same in brief,” or “in full,” as 
the case might be. This showed Mr. Bancroft 
which authors confirmed and which contradicted 
any statement, and enabled him readily to draw 
conclusions. From second-class authorities the 
assistant rarely obtained anything but observa- 
tions, while the third-class authorities yielded 
sometimes nothing. 

As he proceeded in this refining process or 


system of condensation, the assistant added, in 
notes to particular lines or paragraphs, his own 
observations on the character of the hero, the 
incident, or the author. To the most experi- 
enced and able assistants were given the study 
and reduction of certain minor sections of the 
history, which Mr. Bancroft employed in his 
writing, after more or less condensation and 
change. 

With the notes for a volume all arranged 
and the plan of the work clearly defined in his 
mind, Mr. Bancroft says the actual writing was 
comparatively rapid. He proceeded to tell his 
story clearly and concisely, taking a common- 
sense, practical view of things, and arranging 
them in natural sequence, giving one episode 
as much as possible in one place, even though 
in its relation to other episodes it over-lapped 
a little. An historian, Mr. Bancroft thought, 
should narrate facts, not spin theories; and he 
sometimes gave two totally different accounts 
of an occurrence when his best authorities 
radically disagreed. A bit of dialogue would 
be inserted here and there, if terse and to the 
point. Sometimes a short story enlivened the 
text. The notes appended were for reference 
to authorities, for proof, elucidation, discussion, 
illustration, balancing of evidence, and for sec- 
ond-class information. To this end quotations 
from authorities were deemed in order, not as 
repetitions, but as presenting the subject in its 
several shades and opposite positions. 

It will be readily seen what a vast amount of 
money and labor this method of historical writ- 
ing cost. The task of making references, as 
well as that of taking out material, was equiv- 
alent to five times the labor of writing; so that 
before a line was written Mr. Bancroft had no 
difficulty in keeping from fifteen to twenty per- 
sons employed. For instance, in taking out the 
material for the California history alone, eight 
men were occupied for six years ; for making the 
references merely for the “ History of Mexico,” 
without taking out any of the required informa- 
tion, five men were steadily employed for ten 
years. Counting those engaged on such work 
as indexing newspapers, epitomizing archives, 
and copying manuscript, Mr. Bancroft says 
he has had as many as fifty men engaged in 
library detail at one time; $35,000 were ex- 
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pended on the preliminary, but necessary, work 
of indexing alone, the work lasting a number of 
years. 

Mr. Bancroft says he never had a serious 
misunderstanding with any one of his regular 
assistants. He had, however, much difficulty 
in securing competent men to help him in his 
work. Nineteen out of twenty of those he put 
to indexing failed to do the work that was re- 
quired of them. He always encouraged among 
his assistants a freedom of expression of their 
own ideas, and acknowledges that he has derived 
the greatest benefit from frequent conversations 
and discussions with them on special topics. 

Speaking of his personal habits while engaged 
in writing his histories, Mr. Bancroft says that 
for years it was his custom to rise at seven, 
breakfast at half-past seven, and write from 
eight until one, when he lunched. The after- 
noon was devoted to recreation and exercise. 
He would usually get in an hour's writing before 


his six-o’clock dinner, and four hours afterward, 
making ten hours in all for the day; but inter- 
ruptions were so frequent that, including the 
many long seasons during which he hermited 
himself in the country, where he often devoted 
twelve or fourteen hours a day to writing, he 
does not think he averaged more than eight 
hours a day, taking twenty years together. 

Mr. Bancroft’s story of his thirty years’ labor 
cannot fail to be instructive to young writers 
who intend to engage in historical work. Never 
before has a writer pursued such original 
methods in historical investigation, accomplish- 
ing a work that has been called “ One of the 
noblest literary monuments, not only of the 
country, but of the century”; nor has any his- 
torian given us so complete and elaborate an 
account of his system of research as we find in 
“ Literary Industries.” 

F. C Moffet. 


Louisvitie, Ky. 





JOAQUIN MILLER AT HOME. 


Far up on the hilltops, looking down on 
peaceful Oakland slumbering quietly below, 
over the shining waters to stately San Francisco, 
and out through the famous Golden Gate to the 
ocean beyond, is perched the quaint little abode 
of the “ Poet of the Sierras.” 

As we stood at his door and beheld the mag- 
nificent prospect which is always his, for, as he 
says, no ship comes into the harbor which does 
not in part belong to him, we seemed to feel the 
inspiration, and thought that we, too, might be 
poets if only we might gaze long enough. 

Mr. Miller is tall and of slender build. His 
manners are kindly and courteous, and during 
conversation one occasionally catches an ex- 
pression of the eyes which proclaims him not 
lacking in appreciation of a good joke. 

We had with us a letter of introduction which 
specially commended us to his consideration, 
and we found him a most agreeable host. 





His house, which by reason of its odd design 
interests all visitors, clings to the hillside as if 
seeking safety from the forces of wind 
and storm, which are sometimes far from 
gentle. 

The interior comprises nine rooms, finished 
in California wood, and each opens on a ver- 
anda. 

A charmingly cosy apartment is that prepared 
for the poet’s little daughter. It has a separate 
portico, from which the tiny maiden may look 
on such a wealth of scenery as will afford ample 
material for the odd little sayings which amuse 
her friends. 

The exterior of the building is ornamented 
by a cross, a crescent, and the rising sun, sym- 
bol of the Aztec’s worship. 

After we had rested a while in the study, Mr. 
Miller invited us to look about the grounds, of 
which he may justly be proud. There are trees 
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from nearly every state in the Union, sent to 
him by the various governors; a sassafras from 
Virginia, the gift of General Lee; and several 
tobacco plants brought by the poet himself from 
Mexico. 

A cypress from the grave of Shelley bids fair 
to thrive in its new home. Elms from Mills 
Seminary rear themselves gracefully at the 
entrance. An extensive grove of little olives, 
some only a few inches in height, stretches far 
away over the hills. 

“ Look out for the little trees!” was an occa- 
sional necessary warning as we climbed the 
slippery hillsides. “They are babies now, so 
I must protect them. When they are larger, 
they can take care of themselves.” 

A mountain stream supplies water for the 
14,000 trees of various kinds that are scattered 
in every direction. Goldfish and carp ponds, 
arbors and grottoes, are in process of construc- 
tion. Pretty little bridges span the stream, 
which in winter becomes a torrent. 

On the very summit is a level tract just large 
enough for a fine building site, and there Mr. 
Miller intends to erect a stone residence. 

As we cheerfully retraced our steps, still 
thoughtful for the infant trees, a grove of tiny 
pines won our admiration. 

“They've not done well,” said their owner 
in a pathetic voice. “I’ve bestowed a great 
deal of care upon them, and they have not 
proved responsive.” 

“Oh, surely,” said we, “they will do better 
another year.” 

“Well, perhaps they may reform,” was his 
reply. ‘We will hope so.” 

Crossing a beautiful grass plat dotted with 
clover and buttercups, we remarked: “The 
entire place is delightful, with the exception 
of that,” indicating the fence protecting his 
domain. 

“What could I do with a board fence when 
there are a lot of cattle around here that are not 
satisfied unless they have a little of that barbed 
wire to chew? If you could see them, you 
would know why I use it. They are not the 
mild-eyed cows I put in poetry, I assure you.” 

The place is not without its historical asso- 
ciations, which appeal forcibly to every Cali- 
fornian. 


Over the hill beyond, a slight depression 
indicates the locality of the old emigrant road 
over which Frémont came to behold the beau- 
tiful Golden Gate in all its glory, and which he 
named from its resemblance to the “Golden 
Horn.” This was five years before the dis- 
covery of gold, which event rendered the title 
doubly appropriate. Just above the house is 
the “Frémont Spring,” to which the general 
refers in his writings. It was with feelings of 
awe that we stood by its brink and thought of 
that other company who drank of its cold 
crystal waters. What a sense of triumph would 
have been theirs had they been granted a vision 
of the future cities which would clasp hands 
across that peaceful harbor! 

On approaching the house, we spoke of the 
wild shrubs that flourished there in all security. 

“They are God’s plants,” was the reply. 
“What right have I to dig them up? Do you 
see that fennel?” he added, pointing to a 
border along the pathway; “I always wear a 
piece of it because it is lowly,” glancing at a 
sprig that adorned his coat. “Have worn it for 
years, and when I got this place I said, ‘Old 
fellow, we have banged about the world 
together; now come and live with me’; and so 
I have given it this spot. We have been good 
friends.” 

It was impossible to depart without another 
view of sky, sea, and land, and, forgetful of 
time, we stood lost in imagination of what the 
scene must be when the splendor of the sun 
gave place to the softer radiance of the moon; 
when the lights of San Francisco sparkled in 
long, straight lines from hilltop to bay; when 
Alcatraz donned her tiara of diamonds, and the 
restless phosphorescent waters gleamed in ever- 
changing loveliness. 

Something of this we said to the poet, who 
confirmed all our dreams of beauty, adding: 
“ Often have I seen ships passing through the 
Golden Gate with the moon tangled in their 
masts.” 

With this picture in our minds, we turned 
regretfully away, for we must descend from the 
realm of poetry to the monotonous level of 
Oakland and every-day life. 

Edna Verne. 

Oak ann, Calif. 
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Desultory writing does not bring either fame 
or gain. “I have a contract with myself to 
send out the manuscript of one new story every 
month this year,” says a young writer whose 
name is becoming known. Such persistent 


work, with a reasonable amount of ability, is 
sure to win. 


* 
* #* 


The Boston correspondent of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner sent by telegraph to the Exami- 
ner September 23 a despatch of 17,520 words, 
equivalent to nine or ten columns of a news- 
paper, giving a verbatim report of the Searles 
will case. The press rate from Boston to San 
Francisco is three cents a word, so that the mes- 


sage cost $525.60. As the proprietor of the 
Examiner, however, is the son of the late Sena- 
tor Hearst, and heir to $25,000,000, it is pre- 
sumed that he can stand the expense. Manager 
Henderson, of the Boston office of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, says that the mes- 
sage is the longest one ever sent across the con- 
tinent, and that “the nearest approach to it in 
magnitude was one of 11,000 words, comprising 
a speech of General Butler, sent toa St. Louis 
paper three years ago.” The editor of THE 
WRITER, by the way, knows something about 
that Butler despatch, for he sent it tothe S¢. 
Louis Globe- Democrat himself. 


. 
Se © 


London Punch points with pride, in its Jubi- 
lee number, to the fact that Thomas Hood’s 
“ Song of the Shirt” first appeared in its pages. 
It would be interesting to know how much 
Punch paid for it. 


a*s 


The proposed movement to secure a reduc- 
tion in the rate of postage on manuscripts trans- 
mitted between authors and publishers, which 
was suggested in an editorial in the September 
WRriTER, has excited a good deal of interest 
among writers. A number of letters relating to 
the subject have been received by the editor, and 
a practical suggestion made by Mrs. Spicer 
(“Kate Carrington”) is printed in this month’s 
WRITER. Writers generally appreciate the in- 
justice under which they now labor, and they are 
ready to join in any movement to secure the 
same rate of postage on manuscripts as is 


charged on other merchandise sent through the 
mails. 


* 
* * 


Recent correspondence between the editor of 
THE WRITER and officials of the post-office 
department at Washington shows that the state- 
ment made last month, that there is a discrimina- 
tion in postal rates made in favor of book 
manuscripts accompanied by proof sheets, is 
no longer true. Under the present postal 
regulations, according to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, “manuscript of any kind 
accompanied by proof sheets is subject to 
postage at the third-class rates, if sent unsealed, 
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whether it be book manuscript or any other.” 
In reply to questions upon the general sub- 
ject, the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
writes as follows, under date September 16: 
“In the domestic mails, manuscript, of what- 
ever character, except manuscript copy accom- 
panied by printed proof sheets, is first-class 
matter, and subject to postage at the rate of 
two cents an ounce or fraction thereof. This 
rate is fixed by law, and can be changed only 
by act of Congress. If admitted at the mer- 
chandise rate, manuscript would be mailable at 
the rate of one cent an ounce or fraction thereof. 
A few persons have, at different times, recom- 
mended a reduction in the rate of postage on 
manuscript, but no recommendation has, within 
the knowledge of this office, been made to Con- 
gress in regard to the matter. Information as 


to foreign rates and regulations relating to 
manuscript can best be furnished by the Super- 


intendent of Foreign Mails.” 


Pi 


The Superintendent of Foreign Mails was 
asked regarding the regulations concerning 


manuscripts sent from the United States to 
other countries of the Universal Postal Union. 
His reply, dated September 21, is as follows: 
“In reply to your letter of the 18th instant, I 
have to inform you that ‘Manuscript for Publi- 
cation’ is entitled to transmission by mail from 
the United States to any country of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union at the rate of postage appli- 
cable to ‘Commercial Papers’ in mails ex- 
changed between countries of the Postal Union, 
viz.: five cents for the first ten ounces or less, 
and one cent for each additional two ounces or 
fraction of two ounces; provided it is wrapped 
so as to permit of being easily examined, does 
not contain anything in the nature of personal 
correspondence, and does not exceed four 
pounds six ounces in weight, or eighteen inches 
in a single dimension. In this connection, 
your attention is invited to the list of countries 
embraced in the Universal Postal Union ( page 
10); the item ‘Commercial Papers,’ paragraph 
1, and paragraphs 6 and 7, page 11, of the en- 
closed copy of the United States Official Postal 
Guide for September.” 


a** 


The list of countries embraced in the Uni- 


versal Postal Union is too long to print here. 
It includes all the principal countries of the 
world. The rate of postage on “commercial 
papers ” to all such countries, including Canada 
and Mexico, is as follows: “On packets not 
in excess of ten ounces, five cents; on packets 
in excess of ten ounces, for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof, one cent.” Packages of 
manuscript must be plainly marked “ Manu- 
script for Publication,” and must be unsealed. 
Letters regarding the manuscript must be 
mailed separately at letter rates. 
a 

It is evident, therefore, that there is a dis- 
crimination in favor of manuscripts sent by 
writers in the United States to foreign editors 
and publishers against manuscripts sent to 
editors and publishers at home. It is actually 
cheaper for a writer in Boston, for instance, to 
send a book manuscript to a London publisher, 
for examination than to a publisher in his 
own city. If the manuscript weighs fifty ounces, 
it will cost him one dollar to mail it to any point 
in the United States; he can mail it to any 
foreign country in the Universal Postal Union 
for twenty-five cents. There is no reason that 
writers can see why the United States post- 
office should not carry a manuscript from 
Chicago to New York as cheaply as from 
Chicago to Hong Kong. . There is no good 
reason why in the United States writers should 
pay more postage on manuscripts which they 
are offering for sale than merchants are re- 
quired to pay on merchandise which they send 
through the mail. If the subject is properly 
agitated, all whose attention is called to it must 
admit that there is an unjust discrimination 
against writers now, and if suitable action is 
taken by writers, this evil can be remedied. 


«* 

Congress makes the postal laws, and the 
action of those interested in this matter lies with 
Congress. Writers, editors, and publishers 
must unite in bringing the subject to the atten- 
tion of congressmen, and in urging them to 
favor the passage of a bill reducing the rate of 


postage in the domestic mails on manuscripts 
for the printer. There are no outside interests 
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involved, as there were in the case of the inter- 
national copyright agitation, and it ought to be 
easy to secure justice for literary workers. Sys- 
tematic presentation of the facts to congressmen 


should bring a correction of the present evil. 


* 
* * 


THE WRITER will print next month the draft 
of a petition to Congress, asking for the change, 
which may be circulated for signatures among 
writers, and finally presented to Congress. 
Readers of the magazine are invited to send in 
suggestions for the form of such a petition. In 
the mean time all who are interested are urged 
to write each to his representative and senator, 
urging the injustice of the present law, and ask- 
ing for a change. When Congress opens, the 
editor of THE WRITER will see that the matter is 
properly presented at Washington, and he hopes 
to have the codperation of editors of other 
periodicals and publishers generally. Every one 
interested in writing or publishing is directly con- 
cerned in this matter, and it is of importance 
enough to make earnest work well worth while. 
Suggestions from any one who has any ideas 
about the matter are invited. W. H. H. 


> 


POSTAGE ON MANUSCRIPTS. 





Manuscripts are merchandise, and are no 
greater burden to Uncle Sam than the maga- 
zines and newspapers that publish them. Pos- 
tage is a heavy tax on the professional writer, 
and reduces his wages by a_ considerable 
amount. Why should he not have the same 
rates as printed copies of the same matter? 
The suggestion in the editorial column of the 
September WRITER touched a thought on 
which I have often dwelt before. 

Now is the time to move in this matter. The 
benefit to be derived from reduced postage 
should awaken every writer into active interest. 
I, for one, am ready and willing to do all I can 
to help a movement in that direction. 

I suggest that a petition to Congress be pre- 
pared and submitted to THE WRITER for publi- 
cation ; that on its publication all writers who 
approve the effort to get reduced rates on manu- 
scripts send their signatures, with a line ex- 
pressing the purpose, to the author of the peti- 
tion ; that said author paste the signatures to a 


verbatim copy of the printed petition, and pre 
sent the petition in person to his representative 
to Congress, soliciting that representative to 
use every honorable means to get such a re- 
duction granted. 

If no better plan is suggested, the petition 
can be made ready in due form on short notice. 
The sheets can be easily extended and the sig- 
natures pasted on, provided, of course, that 
each writer prefixes a few words to show that 
the signature is genuine and is intended for 
that purpose. 

If we wait to impress the subject on the 
minds of various congressmen as chance gives 
opportunity, and depend on their voluntary ac- 
tion, reduced postage is far in the future. The 
petition will be something tangible, and more 
weighty than spoken words. 


Kate Carrington. 
Cutnton, Ky. 


= 


PERSONALITIES IN NEWSPAPERS. 


During the past year there has been a lessen- 
ing of hostile personal criticism between jour- 
nalists in New York City and in this part of 
the country generally. Newspaper readers 
are gratified. Dignified journals do not in- 
crease their stock of respect from the public 
by vilifying one another. Life is too short 
for the reading of the personal shortcomings of 
this editor or that editor. Readers, as a whole, 
are better pleased with earnest commendation 
of human nature than with denunciations. It 
is always easy to pick flaws in the other fellow 
without seeing the beam in our own eye. This 
applies to all mankind. To a serious mind 
there is nothing very “smart” in the editorial 
fun-making of the foibles of another editor. 
Cheap-John writers and small-minded men 
may enjoy it, but no one else does. Of course, 
few of us like to be hit without hitting back. 
As a rule, silence pays better in the end. 
Nothing galls an editorial assailant more than 
silence. Mr. Dana, of the Mew York Sun, has 
found that out, and ceased replying so vigor- 
ously to the silly stories printed in the 
World about his establishment. At one time 
the 7ridune and the Zimes had it hot and 
heavy. They insulted each other nearly every 
day, until all hands grew weary, and the fight 
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ceased. The 7ribune manifested a magnani- 
mous spirit toward the Zimes by a manly edito- 
rial tribute upon the death of George Jones. 

A decent recognition of the good qualities of 
a contemporary and competitor never hurts a 
newspaper. Metropolitan papers are loath to 
say much in favor of each other. Competition 
is too strong to permit of much “free advertis- 
ing.” Itis, therefore, notable when the 7ribune 
and the Post take the trouble to compliment 
the Hera/d editorially upon the latter’s enter- 
prise in securing the first news of the capture 
of Valparaiso. The Hera/d,in turn, almost 
equalled the Zridune itself in reporting the 
celebration of the Zyribune’s semi-centennial 
jubilee. 

Greater codperation among New York papers 
would save them money and result in better 
papers. Expressions of good will one toward 
the other are more frequent of late. This may 
mean that the big dailies will work together 


more earnestly later on. M. Y. Beach. 
New York, N. Y. 





QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. | 





Is it justifiable in one holding the correspond- 
ence of several journals in ditferent cities to 
wire the same matter to each successively; or 
should he confine himself wholly to one pub- 
lication ? S. W. M. 

[If a correspondent is sending news de- 
spatches by telegraph to several journals which 
are not rivals in the same field, there is no objec- 
tion to his duplicating his despatches. If the 
papers are rivals in any sense, he should not 
send the same despatch to two or more of them 
unless the managing editors by whom he is em- 
ployed have no objection. — w. H. H. ] 





Will you tell me if there is any reliable work 
on punctuation of later date than Wilson’s 
“Treatise ” and Bigelow’s “ Handbook”? Also, 
if there is any work on orthography giving the 
rules of different authorities ? F. A. Ne 

[ There are no better works on punctuation 
than the two books named. Punctuation is not 
to any extent a matter of fashion, likely to 


change from time to time. Wilson’s work is a 
standard book, and any one who follows it to- 
day will be sure that he is following the rules of 
the best available authority. Bigelow’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book” is less exhaustive, and, for that very rea- 
son perhaps, better adapted to popular use. 
There are other books on punctuation, of course, 
but there are none better than these two. — 
W. H. H. | 





In addressing such a concern as the Mrs. 
John Jones Company would you use “ Dear 
Sir,” or “ Dear Madam,” or “Gentlemen,” or 
“ Ladies,” or what? In writing to such a firm 
recently I used “Dear Madam.” R. A. 

[ If it is known definitely that the members of 
the corporation or partnership are all women, 
“Ladies” is the proper word. If some are 
women and some are men, or if it is not known 
whether the members are women or men, 
“Gentlemen” should be used, on the principle 
that the use of the word in addressing a busi- 
ness firm is so common that its misuse in case 
the members of the firm happen to be all women 
would generally not be noticeable. —w. H. H. ] 





In the September Cosmopolitan, Brander 
Matthews, in his essay on “ Some Recent Short 
Stories,” says: ‘“‘ The most of these collections 
attained to a pe high level of merit.” 
In the Critic's “ Lowelliana,” also, in a pub- 
lished letter to Alexander Ireland, Lowell used 
the verb “at ain” in a similar manner, that is, 
with the “to” added. Is not the “to” in 
either case superfluous? In Lipfpincott’s for 
September, Julia C. R. Dorr and Edgar Faw- 
cett each use the same verb without the infini- 
tive. P. A. J. 


[ The idea of the preposition “ to” after “ at- 
tain” is contained in the first syllable of “at- 
tain,” which is derived from the Latin “ad,” 
meaning “to.” The use of “to” after “attain” 
consequently is superfluous. — w. H. H. | 


+» 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 








{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 





“Try and” and “ Whether or No.’ — Let 
me call the attention of our writers to two of 
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the worst errors in their use of English. “ Try 
and do so” is a phrase that we see every day in 
books and newspapers. It is obvious to any one 
that this form is ridiculous. If you ask a friend 
to “try and come see me,” you imply a request 
that the friend should come whether or not, 
with the qualification that he or she might fry 
first, if so disposed. Without any argument, it 
is plainly evident that it should be “try to 
come.” Next! What on earth do our writers 
and public speakers (not to mention the public 
itself) mean by saying “whether or no.” To 
show its absurdity briefly: If you say to a 
friend “try and come see me,” you imply a re- 
quest that the friend should come whether he or 
she could or could no(not). I trust that these 
errors are silly enough to work out their own 
doom. They are becoming ominously general 
with English-speaking people. w. J. 


PuiLapevenia, Penn. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





Under the title “ News and Notes” in the 
September number of THE WRITER appears 
the following: “ Goldsmith wrote his ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield’ with a rush, while a bailiff stood at 
the door and Dr. Johnson looked over his shoul- 
der.” ° 

Now, according to Johnson, he not only did 
not look over Goldsmith’s shoulder while Gold- 
smith was writing his famous book, but he knew 
nothing about it whatever until it was ready for 
publication. This is Johnson’s account of his 
first knowledge of the “ Vicar of Wakefield”: “I 
received one morning a message from poor 
Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as 
it was not in his power to come to me, begging 
that I would come to him as soon as possible. 
I sent him a guinea and promised to come to 
him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I 
was dressed, and found that his landlady had 
arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a 
violent passion. I -perceived that he had 
already changed my guinea and had a bottle 
of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the 
cork into the bottle, desired that he would be 
calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
which he might be extricated. He then told 
me he had a novel ready for the press, which 


he produced to me. I looked into it and saw 
its merit.” Then the Doctor tells how he took 
the manuscript to a bookseller, and sold it for 
sixty pounds, with which Goldsmith’s rent was 


discharged. DEWITT C. SPRAGUE. 
Wasurincron, D. C. 





Allow me to say to Mr. Williams that I did 
not spel every word inmy August article pho- 
netically because it would be too much to ask of 
the readers of THE WRITER that they should 
familiarize themselvz with full phonetic spelling 
in order to read a single article. The explana- 
tion of my seeming inconsistency in the changes 
that I did make iz this: I speld only those 
words phonetically the fal forms of which 
are now agreed upon by all spelling-reformers. 
I do not believe in changing one letter of a word, 
then another some time afterward, and perhaps 
making a third change stil later. While thus 
confining my changes for the prezent to com- 
paratively few words, I am actively endeavor- 
ing to increase the number of these by carrying 
on discussions of disputed points in Our Lan- 
guage, the journal that I publish, and by urging 
reformers to make mutual slight concessions 
for the good of the general movement. 

To take up special cases, I cannot adopt the 
spelling of “herd” that Mr. Williams proffers, 
because I might hav to change later to “ hurd,” 
or “hurd,” nor hiz spelling of “ skeme ” ( which 
I must tel him iz not phonetic, sins it haz a 
silent final ¢), because I should certainly hav 
tounlearn it and get used to writing “skim,” 
“scim,” “skeem,” or perhaps some form con- 
taining a new letter. Hiz “thery” makes me 
fear that he mispronounces this word. I am 
not prophet enough to say which spelling wil 
prevail in cases like those mentioned, but I am 
veri clear az to “giv,” “stil,” “ pamflet,” 
“biznes,” “imens,” “ visiniti,” “hwen,” and a 
thousand or two more. Iz one who haz a rule 
and follows it “systematically inconsistent ” ? 


FREDERIK A. FERNALD, 
New York, N. Y. 





Much is said of the “blunders of authors,” 
but surely the apprentices may be pardoned 
when the “master hand” of W. D. Howells 
pens the following sentence (see “An Impera- 
tive Duty,” Harper's tor July, p. 192, second 
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column, twenty-eighth line ): “And here he en- 
countered them ” (the negroes ) “ of all ages and 
sexes.” How this sentence escaped the proof- 
reader’s eye can be explained only by the charm 
of the smoothly flowing periods leading up to it. 
CLARA J. DENTON. 

Granpv Raptps, Mich. 

An editorial writer in the Boston Herald well 
says: ‘“ The printing of a full list of the wed- 
ding gifts at a wedding, together with the names 
of the donors, is criticised by some people as 
bad taste ; but it is something of a relief to es- 
cape the usual phrase that the wedding presents 
were both numerous and costly.” It would be 
well if all newspaper reporters would paste this 


idea firmly in their memories. L. O. N. 
Boston, Mass. 





The readers of that excellent Episcopal 
weekly, Zhe Churchman, must have had mingled 
feelings when they read in the issue for Sep- 
tember 12 that “ The Church of the Beloved 
Disciple are showing their love for their rector, 
the Rev. S. Gregory Lines, and their tender 
memory of his wife, who departed this life a 
few weeks ago, in a very practical and and com- 
mendable manner.” The quotation is made 
to show how necessary it is that writers 
should be careful where in a sentence they place 


their adverbial clauses. R. E. 
PittsspurGH, Penn. : 


+» 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








Matn-TRAvVELLED Roaps. Six Mississippi Valley Stories. By 
Hamlin Garland. oe Ep Cloth. $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 1891. 

In the works of Hamlin Garland there is an 
unmistakable suggestion of both Dickens and 
Howells. What reminds one of Dickens is the 
perfectly natural way in which Mr. Garland’s 
characters talk. As you read on page after page of 
dialogue, grave or gay, you feel that you are in the 
presence of living people, instead of the crea- 
tures of a story-writer’s imagination. This is 
an art which the great English character- 
sketcher had mastered far more skilfully than 
any other writer of his time or since, and in a 
more limited way the same dexterous work- 
manship is noticeable in Mr. Garland. It is a 
real pleasure, a positive stimulant, an object 
lesson in human nature, of the American sort, 
that is to say, to be brought into imaginar 
contact with these rough, but whole-souled, 
types of the Western civilization ; to listen to 


their ready badinage, given and taken; to feel 
the throbbings of their heart-strings in sorrow 
or sadness ; to be touched by the pathos of their 
hard struggle against poverty and the mortgagee ; 
and to laugh at their quick, homely wit. All 
this is perfectly real, but it is realism of a kind 
no other writer has yet been skilful or wise 
enough to depict. Mr. Garland’s likeness to 
Mr. Howells lies in his analysis of the emotions, 
and of the mental conditions of his characters, 
and also in his graphic descriptions of a sun- 
rise, of a bit of scenery, or of the on-coming 
of the twilight hour. Whether the author is 
word-painting with a few short, bold strokes of 
his pen the waving fields of golden wheat or 
depicting the beauties of a bit of meadow or 
forest scenery, with the birds singing in the 
thickets and the brooks babbling musically on, 
or describing in his swift and exciting way the 
sonorous threshing machine, the reader finds 
himself unconsciously applauding Mr. Garland’s 
enius, and likening it to a similar felicity of 
r. Howells. Possibly Mr. Garland is a dis- 
ciple of Mr. Howells’ school of writing, if 
school it may be termed, but it is only fair to 
say that Mr. Garland writes with a virility and 
a heartiness of feeling which are wanting in the 
work of his honored friend and guide. The 
highest praise to be given to Mr. Garland is to 
advise ambitious, but unrecognized, writers to 
study his style, and, like him, to write of life as 
they see it, not as they think itshould be. He 
who can do this successfully, as Mr. Garland 
does it, will win speedily the favor of a great 
reading public. O. M. 


We Att. By Octave Thanet. With illustrations by E. J. Aus- 
ten and J. P. Birren. 280 pp. Cloth. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 1891. 


This is a story for the young, by an author 
who ranks high among the fiction-writers of the 
day. It is a good, wholesome story of life on 
an Arkansas plantation, among a white and 
negro population abounding in queer “ charac- 
ters,” whose talk is a distinct patois, altogether 
unlike any other spoken in the English language, 
and rarely met with authoritatively in print. 
For this reason, “ We All” is instructive to any 
one who reads it, while for the young reader its 
exciting incidents will afford rare entertainment. 
The deftly constructed plot concerns the opera- 
tions one | ultimate discovery and death of an 
outlaw, who farms by day and by night plies his 
peace-disturbing trade in the centre of a law- 
abiding people. The fifteen-year-old son of a 


Chicago railway magnate, proud, fastidious, 
aristocratic by taste and breeding, visits his 
uncle, the plantation owner, and depends for 
amusement upon the latter’s children, a boy and 
girl, both of whom are natural products of the 
raw civilization surrounding them. The con- 
trast in the respective temperaments of the 
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children thus thrown together and the environ- 
ment to which they belong is used skilfully by 
the author to point a moral, and the richly 
dressed and pampered child of luxury awakens 
finally to a sense of his own inferiority to his 
cousins, in spite of the refinement of his breed- 
ing and his life athome. This result is reached 
as the story proceeds. The boys lead an active 
out-door life, with a ‘possum hunt and a wild- 


hog hunt, graphically described, as incidents in’ 


it. Lost in the forest one night, they happen 
upon the lonely cabin of the outlaw, for years 
supposed to be inhabited by “hants ” ( Arkan- 
sas for “ ghosts”), and, after a most —— 
experience, give the alarm to the improvise 

vigilance committee. Notwithstanding the dra- 
matic climax, the story is void of anything of 
the character of sensationalism. Altogether it 
isa thoroughly agreeable and elevating tale of 
adventure admirably told. O. M. 

Russtan TRAITS AND Terrors. By E. B. Lanin. With an 

Ode by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 288 pp. Paper, 35 

cents. Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker. 1891. 

In this book, which is the work of several 
writers, the professed aim is to give accurate 
and authoritative pictures of life and manners 
in the Czar’s kingdom. If only half is true of 
all that is asserted, Russia is certainly the most 
depraved of the earth’s civilized nations. The 
Czar’s subjects are written down as natural-born 
liars, as slothful to the last degree, as dishonest 


and financially irresponsible, as fatalists, and 
with ideas of conjugal morality and bodily de- 
cency the very worst in the world. Mr. Ken- 
nan’s statements are more than borne out in 


the chapter on prison management. An appro- 
riate chapter is devoted to Mr. Swinburne’s 
amous poem on Russia. O. M. 


Rudyard Kise. 351 pp. Cloth. 


Lire’s Hanpicar. B y 
ew York: acmillan & Company, 


=, London and 
15gI. 

This new book of Mr. Kipling’s, the title of 
which is as original as the author’s style, con- 
tains fourteen new short stories which have never 
before been printed. The reader who is in 
search of inimitable stories inimitably told, or 
who would acquaint himself with Mr. Kipling’s 
work, cannot do better than to read this book. 

O. M. 


Ménie Muriel Dowie. 


A Grew in THE Karpatuians. B 
ork: Cassell Publishing 


Illustrated. 301 pp. Cloth. New 

Company. 1891. 

The globe-trotting woman is a sign of the 
times. Not only is it no longer remarkable for 
women to travel long distances by rail, or 
steamer, or stage-coach unescorted, but as if to 
emphasize the ability of the sex to accomplish 
such journeys without fear and without moles- 
tation, at least five young women, within the 
past two years, have made more or less adven- 
turous tours through foreign lands unaccom- 
panied. Of this interesting quintet, four have 


written books descriptive of their travels and 
of their experiences. We have had a book 
from the pen of the young woman who circum- 
navigated the globe in the interest of a great 
newspaper, and one also from the luckless 
rival who raced against her in the interest of a 
great magazine. So far as known, the youn 

woman who essayed to cross the Dark Conti- 
nent in a curiously-constructed palanquin has 
not recorded her experiences in book-form, 
probably because an attack of fever caused her 
to abandon the attempt when it was only fairly 
begun. It is not at all improbable that Mrs. 
Peary, who accompanied the Arctic exploration 
party headed by her husband, Lieutenant Peary, 
will surprise the world some day with a 
thrilling narrative of life in the Arctic regions, 
—providing, of course, that she returns 
alive —in a book bearing such an attractive 
title as “A Woman at the North Pole,” or 
“ Home Life in the Arctics.” The account of 
“ A Woman’s Trip to Alaska” is still fresh in 
the mind. 

The latest book of travels by a woman is “A 
Girl in the Karpathians,” in which the author, 
a Scotchwoman, less than si Aga years old, 
tells her story simply, yet forcibly, and at times 
with a natural piquancy of style. To a certain 
class of readers, her frank and unblushing 
confessions of suffering from the native tor- 
ments encountered in the land of the Huzuls 
may not be entertaining, but as she has under- 
taken faithfully to describe her own life there, 
she is entitled to forgiveness. An out-of-the- 
way spot it certainly was that she invaded, a 
country of which there is little authentic infor- 
mation, but which, according to the author’s 
account, is not uninviting, where the inhabi- 
tants, mainly Jews, are fairly prosperous, quite 
happy, and, like most civilized but remote 
nationalities, hospitable to a degree. Possibly 
the fairtraveller’s appearance prepossessed them 
in her favor. She wore a tweed suit, cut like 
a man’s flannel shirt, a Tam O’ Shanter, and 
knickerbockers, and thus attired, spent two 
months roving through the mountain towns on 
horseback. Not only was she dressed like a 
man, but she had certain mannish accomplish- 
ments, such as cigarette smoking, swimming, 
and beer-drinking, and she carried a revolver. 
Her ——w were without particular excit- 
ing incidents, but are readable, nevertheless. 
The language of the inhabitants is Polish, and 
of this ie writes: “ The ingenuity with which 
they combine their consonants, the kaleido- 
scopic feats they can perform with an ‘sz,’ a 
‘cz,’ a ‘dz,’ and an ‘rz,’ these alone force a 
certain breathless admiration from the aspiring 
student, and even the disinterested spectator ; 
but when you watch their careless and. light- 
hearted feminization of a verb, your eye is 
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dazzled, and seems to lose its power of focus. 
In any case, the favorite build of a Polish word 
is four-masted and three-decked, with quite a 
heap of rigging; or perhaps it will be clearer 
if I say that it is panoramic.” O. M. 

Comparative View or GoverNMENTS. By John Wenzel. 

26 pp. Paper, 2ocents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Com- 

pany. 189r. 

This is a pamphlet which shows by paralle! 
columns the outlines of the governments of the 
United States, France, England, and Germany. 
It designates the functions, the qualifications, 
and the responsibilities of the chief magistrate 
or sovereign, and specifies his powers and 
duties, his tenure of office, his power of 
appointment, and such matters. It also 
describes the duties and operation of the 
respective legislative departments. It is a 
valuable work in many ways. O. M. 


Aucustus Jones, Jr., Tue Lirrce Brotruer, AND OTHER 
Strorigs. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 293 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 

The writer of this collection of stories, now 
reprinted by their original publishers, was one of 
the readiest story-tellers of his time. His 
training in journalism sharpened his powers of 
observation, at the same time affording 
him a wealth of inspiration for his stories. His 
sketches are marked by wit. and pathos, and 
fine character portrayal. O. M. 


Wet Won. By Mrs. Alexander. 146 pp. Paper, 30 cents 
New York: John A. Taylor & Company. 1891. 


s aK. . 0} . . 
“grossa ow Wuks" Wee kt Tayler & Comments: toon 
Out at Twinnetr’s. By John Habberton. 197 pp. Paper, 

so cents. New York: John A. Taylor & Company. 1891. 

Of these three novels, “ Well Won” is the 
first of a series to be published under the 
name “The Mayflower Library,” and to con- 
tain works by the most popular modern authors. 
The others are Nos. 1 and 2 of the New Broad- 
way Series, and will be followed by books by 
W. Clark Russell, Julian Hawthorne, “ The 
Duchess,” James Payn, Grant Allen, George 
R. Sims, “ Rita,” and several other well-known 
fiction writers. O. M. 
Tue History or Movern Crvitization. A Hand-book 

based upon M. Gustave Ducoudsay’s Histoire Sommaire de 

la Civilisation. Edited by Rev. J. Verschoyle, M. A. 

Illustrated. 587 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & 

Company. 1891. 

An exhaustive work along the lines of the 
subjects suggested by a broad interpretation of 
the title has been attempted by the editor of 
this volume, and he has succeeded admirably. 
Within its pages are contained the history of 
the world from the rise and spread of Chris- 
tianity until to-day. The work treats not only 
of the political history of civilization, but also 
of the world’s no less important advance in the 
arts and sciences, in literature, in commerce, 


in exploration, in religious and social freedom, 
in philosophy, in music and the drama, in edu- 
cation, in political economy, and in a thousand 
and one evidences of humanity’s onward march 
toward its natural destiny. Indisputably a work 
of much research and authentic information, 
the book deserves to be commended to the stu- 
dent, and to the general reader as well. The liter- 
ary manor woman will findin it a vast storehouse 
of world’s knowledge, arranged and classified 
with due consideration of the purpose for which 
it is intended. The beginnings of the age of 
letters and the motives actuating the various 
great literary names from age to age are intelli- 
gently brought out. Probably no more valuable 
work on the same subject exists in English. 
O. M. 

Principces OF Po.iticaL Economy. By Charles Gide. 

Translated by Edward Percy Jacobsen. 58: pp. Cloth, 

$2.00. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 1891. 

This is a translation of an important French 
work on political economy. It is not a text- 
book, but is intended for students who have 
mastered the elements of political economy, and 
who desire a guide to a broader and more 
philosophical study of the subject. A most in- 
teresting, as well as timely, chapter is that on 
“ The Question of Free Trade and Protection,” 
in which the author writes without bias on both 
the advantages and the disadvantages of pro- 
tective duties. He alsoshows under what con- 
ditions the bounty system is preferable. The 
chapter on “Credit” considers the banking 
system from a scientific point of view. The 
Socialist system is also exhaustively analyzed. 
The book is able, scholarly, and comprehen- 
sive. O. M. 


A Mercirut Divorce. A Story of Society. By F. W. Maude. 
Town and Country Series. 280pp. Paper, socents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1891. 

It is the favorite habit with society story- 
writers nowadays to marry the man and the 
woman early in the book, and then to involve 
them in a career of scandal and intrigue, result- 
ing finally either in separation and the union of 
each with more congenial life-partners, or in 
death, or, what is worse, in disgrace. It ap- 
pears to be true that many novel-readers prefer 
a story in which “ marital infelicity,” with all 
that the term suggests, supplies the inspiration 
of the story to one which concerns the pure, 
sweet, deep love of a young couple, and their 
marriage, after the usual obstacles or complica- 
tions have been overcome, on the last page but 
one. In “A Merciful Divorce” a young Eng- 
lish girl, whose father is unable to pay his bets 
made on the race-course, sacrifices herself in 
order to regain his lost honor, and marries a 
a rich parvenu, whom, of course, she does not 
love. The man to whom she has been engaged, 
and whom she loves, nobly smothers his love, 
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and, his own resources requiring replenishment, 
within a year he marries the daughter of a 
Liverpool millionaire. The author utilizes 
these situations to write a Strong and dramatic 
story of “high society” life, with betting, 
gambling, horse-racing, flirtation, and kindred 
weaknesses of the English “fast set” to give 
the story color. The Zeaciption of the racing 
itself is a creditable bit of fine writing, and the 
story, as a whole, is a good piece of work. 
O. M. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





[ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 





StepuHen Exuicott’s Daucuter. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 
493 pp. Paper, so cents. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1891. 

“Spoons.” Puck’s Library, No. 50. 70 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
New York: Keppler 5 bccn. 1891. 


““Wuiskers.” Puck’s Library, No. 51. 30 Paper, 10 
cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzma 1891. 


Diana OF THE Crossways. By George Meredith. 278 pp. 
al 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 
I I. 


Exsie. oe: Heimburg. 236 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 


Francesca va Rimini. By Ernest von Wildenbruch. Illus- 

trated. 291 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird & 
. 18or. 

Tue Race Propiem, AND Orner Critiques. By 


H. 
Holley. 143 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Buffalo: Charles Wells 
Moulton. 1891. 


Tue Mountains or Orecon. By W. G. Steel. Illustrated. 
109 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Portland, Oregon: David Steel. 
1890. 


Tue Minister’s Wooinc. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 597 
pp. Paper, socents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Com- 
pany. 1891. 


FONTENAY, THE SwoRDSMAN. By Fortuné du Boisgobey. 325 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Com- 
pany. 1891. 


Hints FOR THE MILLION. 224 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 


Tue Wortp Acainst Her. By Edward R. Roe. 254 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1891. 





NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston: Vocal—‘‘ The Sailor’s Vision,” Edward 
Fuller and G. J. Couchois; “‘ Agnes,” Franz Petersilea ; 
“‘ Johnny Doolan’s Cat,’’ George Horncastle and John Cooke ; 
“If Thou Hast a Key,” Carl Bohm; “‘ Once only Comes the 
Hour,” Ambrose Davenport and Carl Bohm ; “‘ Alone, yet not 
Alone,” Henry Vaughan and Paul Rodney; “The Fellow 
who Played the Drum,” Arthur West and John S. Baker; 
“Pretty Girl! Rather!” Felix McGlennon and John S. 
Baker; ‘‘ Only Sad Memories,” Will J. Moorman; “ Good 
Night!’’ H. W. Longfellow and Luigi Denza; “ Jack and 
Jill,” male quartette, arranged by Warren Davenport; “‘ For- 
ward March,”’ male quartette, arranged by W. Davenport; 


‘** Harvest Sunday,” six numbers, C. C. Stearns ; ‘‘ The Angel’s 
Promise,” violin accompaniment, Frederic E. Weatherby and 
H. Behrend. Piano—‘“‘ Vivacité Galop,” A. Corraggio; 
“Golden Moon,” Charles Drumheller; ‘‘ La Californienne,’’ 
Henri Herz ; “‘ Vaillance,’’ Joseph Ascher; “‘ Tarantella,” J. C. 
Dunster; ‘‘ Oriental Perfumes,” valse brillante, G. Bellenghi ; 
** Valse Militaire,’”’ Emile Waldteufel ; ‘‘ Sweet Remembrance,” 
waltz, E. Waldteufel ; ‘‘ Tramway,” for four hands, L. Gob- 
baerts. 


2 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write.] 





Tue Poems or Tuomas Barcey Avcpricu. With Portrait. 
Frank Dempster Sherman. Century for September. 

Country Newspapers. E. W. Howe. Century for Sep- 
tember. 

How Str Epwin Arnotp Writes His Porrry. Re- 
printed from Cassell’s Saturday Journal in Review of Reviews 
for September. 

Society Women as AvuTuors. Anna Vernon Dorsey. 
Cosmopolitan for September. 

On Certain Recent SuHort Stories. Brander Mat- 
thews. Cosmopolitan for September. 

Buyinc Fiction sy Measure. Roline Elgin. Kate 
Field’s Washington for September 16. 

Tue Tueory oF Fiction-MAKING. Maurice Thompson. 
Chautauguan for October. 

Anecpotes oF Dickens. Library and Studio for Sep- 
tember. 

NATURALISM IN FICTION. 
World for September 19. 

Wuere Mitton Wrote “ Parapise Lost.” Reprinted 
from Macmillan’s Magazine in Queries Magazine for Septem- 
ber. 

Ports Laureates. Reprinted from Merry England in 
Queries Magazine for September. 

Lowett Mivpty Criticisep. Theodore Watts. Reprinted 
from London Athaneum in Boston Transcript for September 8. 

Tue ALLeGep Bripery oF Newspaper Critics. Philip 
G. Hubert, Jr. Zfoch for August 21. 

Tue Hour or THe SuHort Story. W. D. Howells. 
Editor’s Study in Harfer’s Magazine for September. 

Tue Evo.ution or THE Society JourNAL. Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor. Cosmopolitan for September. J 

Frank G. .ARPENTER. With Portrait. Press and Printer 
for August 29. 

IrgLAND’s Patriot Pogt. 
timore ) for September. 

Mr. Cuitps’ Lipraxy AND Curios. No Name Maga- 
zine ( Baltimore ) for September. 

Tue EvotutTion oF THE HeERorne. 
Kate Field’s Washington for September 2 

InFeRIOR PAPER A MENACE TO THE PERMANENCY OF 
Literature. Rossiter Johnson. Reprinted from Mew York 
World in Library Journal for August. 

Heattuy Herornss. “Julien Gordon.” Lippincott’s for 
October. 


Edgar Fawcett. New York 


No Name Magazine ( Bal- 


Elisa M. Moore. 


Hackneyvep Quotations. Lylie O. Harris. Kate Field's 
Washington for September 23. 
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A Reauistic CriTICc. 
September 17. 

Names tn Novets. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine 
in A merica for September 17. 

James Russgeit Lowett. Richard Henry Stoddard. North 
American Review for October. 

Love-Storiss. Reprinted from New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat in Public Opinion for August 8. 

Tue INTELLECTUAL Movement 1Nn Russta. Reprinted 
from Paris Revue des Revues in Public Opinion for August 8 

LeapinG Lonpon Papers AND THerR Epitors. V.— 7he 
Daily Graphic. Paper and Press for August. 

Pops. Blaiche Wilder Bellamy. Christian Union for Sep 
tember 5. 

A War Corresponpent’s Reminiscences. Archibald 
Forbes. Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Toronto Week 
for September 4. 

Tue Erotic Nove. Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. Re 
printed from Boston Journal in Public Opinion for September 
19. 

SiGns as ADVERTISEMENTS. Charles F. Benjamin. Printers 
Ink for September 16. 

Mayor Bunpy. Obituary, with Portrait. 
for September 19. 

Names 1n Novats. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine in Literary Digest for September 12. 

Tue Liprary at SAN Marino. Herbert Vivian. Reprinted 
from the Library in Literary Digest for September 12. 


Maurice Thompson. America for 


Harper's Weekly 


“Tur Otp Settier”’ (Ed Mott). Tom Masson. Mew 
Bedford Evening Journal for September 19. 
Gettinc Lonpon News. ‘Frederick R. Burton. Mew 


Bedford Standard for September 19. 

Literary Styie. Reprinted from St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat in Public Opinion for September 20. 

SouTHERN LiTeRATURE. Reprinted from Atlanta Con- 
stitution in Public Opinion for September 20. 

From an O_p Newspaper. Edward Irenaeus Stevenson. 
Christian Union for September 26. 

Gotpsmitu. Blanche Wilder Bellamy. Christian Union 
for September 26. 

Emity Dickrnson’s Letters. Thomas Wentworth Higgin - 
son. Atlantic Monthly for October. 

Mr. Howetts’ Literary Creep. Atlantic Monthly for 
October. 

CuHartes Duptey WarRNgR’s Minor Essays. 


Editorial. 
Springfield Republican for September 20. 


Tue Mopern Tuirst ror Reauism. Paul Kester. Kate 
Field’s Washington for September 9. 
SHORTHAND IN JourNALISM. J. R. Stevenson. Frank 


Harrison’s Shorthand Magazine for October. 

James Russert Lowett. Poem. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Atlantic Monthly for October. 

An EncGuiisu View or Lowetr. Sidney Low. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Public Opinion for September 26. 

Cuicaco’s Literary Set. Chicago Evening Journal for 
September 19. 

Emerson. Seattle Post-Intelligencer for September 13. 


HAWTHORNE IN ENGLAND. Edgar L. Wakeman. New 
Orleans Picayune for September 20. 
NATuRALISM IN Fiction. Edgar Fawcett. Mew York 


Sunday World for September 20. 
MaGazine-MAKiInG. San Francisco Daily Report for 
September 12. 


Soctat Verse. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Forum for 
October. 


A Scwoot-crru’s Recotiections oF Hans CuHrisTr1ANn 


ANDERSEN. Fraiilein Rosa Schmelz. S¢. Nicholas for 
October. 

Booxs or Otpen Trmgs. C. A. Lynde. S?. Nicholas for 
October. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Aldrich have returned from 
their short European trip, and are now at their 


delightful country home on the shore of Lake 
Ponkapog. 


A merica (Chicago) has been merged in the 
Graphic,and its separate publication ceased 
with the number for September 24 — the last 
of the sixth volume. America itself was the 
successor of the Current. 


W. R. Hearst, of the San. Francisco Exam- 
iner, proposes to erect in Washington a 
magnificent building, which will cost about 
$2,000,000;and which will be devoted to the 
accommo@ation of press associations and news- 
paper correspondents. 

The Mew York Herald has offered a prize 
of $200 for the best new and original one-act 
drama, comedy or genteel farce, on an Ameri- 
can subject, written by a resident of the United 
States, and submitted before December 1. The 
plays must contain 4,000 words, call for the use 
of only one scene, and not more than seven 
characters. The winning play will be produced 
at one of the leading New York theatres. 


Palmer Cox has signed a contract with the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal whereby his amusing 
little “Brownies” will hereafter belong ex- 
clusively to the Fournal. Mr. Cox’s contract 
begins with the October number. 

John L. Heaton and Mrs. Eliza Putnam 
Heaton will be joint editors of the new Provi- 
dence (R. 1.) Mews. Mrs. Heaton has been 
editing the woman’s page of the Mew York 
Recorder, and her income from this and other 
newspaper work when she left New York for 


Providence was about $4,000 a year. She isa 


New England woman, and graduated from 
Boston University in 1880, at the head of her 
Upon her marriage she settled in 
Brooklyn, and became associated with her 


husband in his work on the Brooklyn Daily 
Times. 


class. 
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Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, 
Henry C. Walsh, editor of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, and James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the 
Pilot, spent Sunday, September 13, at Marion, 
and were the guests of ex-President and Mrs. 
Cleveland. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland (who prefers to be 
called Mrs. L. F. Deland) has arrived home 
at 112 Mt. Vernon street with her handsome 
husband, her large dog, and a new manuscript 
volume of short stories. Mrs. Deland worked 
regularly a stated number of hours all through 
her absence at Kennebunkport every day, just 
as she does at home. 


Chicago is in search of a poet for the opening 
of the Columbian Exposition. Stoddard, Sted- 
man, Aldrich, and George E. Woodberry have 
been suggested. 


Dr. Holmes contributes to the October Az 
lantic a poem in tribute to James Russell 
Lowell. 


A bird’s-eye view, so to speak, of contempo- 
raneous miscellaneous literature is afforded by 
the perusal of the Weekly Bulletin, published 
in Boston by B. R. Tucker. It is built upon a 
novel plan worthy of its Yankee originator. It 
will save literary, or professional, or business 
men many hours of time each week, for it will 
give them ata glance the titles of important arti- 
cles in the newspapers and magazines, and the 
space they occupy. The procuring of any arti- 
cle or articles desired is an easy matter, for the 
editor undertakes to supply these by means of 
a unique system of coupons. The Bulletin 
costs only fifty cents a year. 


“ Albert Ross” (Linn B. Porter) is on his 
way to Europe again. He will visit Spain, 
Morocco, Algeria, and Italy before his return. 


Dr. Edward Eggleston, who has just taken a 
second wife, is one of the oldest contributors 
to the Century magazine. He began his work 
for it by writing the literary notes for the first 
number, and furnished its first short story, 
which, under pressure, he wrote between four 
o’clock on a Friday and midnight of Saturday. 
It was called “ Hulda, the Help.” Dr. Eggle- 
ston and his bride will pass the honeymoon at 
the author’s home at Lake George. 


The office of Frank Harrison's Magazine 
has been removed from Newark, N. J., to 
Boston. 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney celebrated her sixty- 
seventh birthday September 16. 


The “Lounger” of the Critic says: “How 
much there is inaword! A lady sent a poem 
to a certain magazine, and in return received a 
letter which made her cheeks burn with indig- 
nation. What the editor said might be true, 
but he could have expressed himself with less 
brutal frankness. In the course of a week, how- 
ever, she received the following letter, which 
soothed her wounded pride, and at the same 
time gave her much amusement: “ DEAR 
MADAME: On August 7th, we wrote you re 
garding your poem, saying by mistake that we 
had ‘so much better on hand.’ We intended 
to say that we had ‘so much matter on hand,’ 
and could therefore only use it without compen- 
sation.” 


Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie, the “ Girl in the 
Karpathians,” was married recently to Henry 
Norman, of the Pa// Mall Gazette. Mr. Nor- 
man, although an Englishman, is a graduate of 
Harvard College. He returned to London not 
long ago from a trip around the world in the in- 
terests of the Gazette. 


The Mew York Tribune recently stated that the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale was seventy-nine 
years ofage,which is justten years toomany. The 
mistake has brought forth two pleasant letters 
of correction. One is from Dr. Hale, who says: 
“ This will be all right ten years hence, but at 
present is a little ‘previous,’ or, as I think the 
reporters say, ‘premature.’ Keep it among the 
obituaries at Hal; and if you will print it again 
in 1go1, it will gratify yours truly, Edward E. 
Hale.” The other is from the Rev. Dr. Henry 
M. Field, editor of the Evangelist, who, as will 
be seen, has strong personal reasons for making 
the correction. “How dare you,” expostulates 
Dr. Field, “make Edward Everett Hale seventy- 
nine years old? In doing so you are not only 
pushing him to the wall, but me, too; for we 
were born on the same day, April 3, 1822, so 
that he always calls me his twin brother —a 
fact to which I refer in dedicating my book, 
‘Old Spain and New Spain,’ to him.” 
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In the North American Review for October 
a worthy tribute to the late James Russell 
Lowell, who was the editor of the Review from 
1863 to 1872, is offered by his friend and 
fellow poet, Richard Henry Stoddard. 

The Critic Company, of New York, announces 
the advent of a new magazine devoted to the 
discussion of social and economic questions 
and the advancement of organized charities, to 
be called the Charities Review. The first 
number will be published November 1. 


Elizabeth Bisland, the Cosmopolitan’s 'round- 
the-world traveller, is engaged to C. W. Wet- 
more, a young New York lawyer, partner of 
General F. C. Barlow. They met at a country 
club ball on Long Island. They will be mar- 
ried this month. 


A second edition of the “History of the 
Franco-German War,” by Count von Moltke, 
has been published. The entire manuscript is 
written in the late field marshal’s own hand, 
and has graciously been presented to the pub- 
lishers by his heirs. 


A critical article, which will probably excite 
some curiosity as to the author, appearsin the 
October number of the AZ/antic. It is entitled 
“Mr. Howell’s Literary Creed,” which, it may 
be added, is not precisely the creed of the 
writer of the paper, since he calls it “ dreadfully 
contemporaneous and hopelessly individual.” 


The Critic says that in the later years of 
Lowell’s life the Century Magazine offered him 
$1,000 each for as many essays as he would 
write for its columns, and that Harper's Maga- 
zine made him a proposition of $5,000 for six 
essays. He declined both offers. 


Wolcott Balestier, who has collaborated with 
Rudyard Kipling in the new novel which the 
Century will begin publishing in November, 
is a young American now living in London. 
He is a writer and a business man as well, 
being a member of the recently organized firm 
of Heinemann & Balestier, of Leipsic, which is 
publishing a series of copyrighted English and 
American novels on the continent of Europe in 
the fashion of the Tauchnitz editions. He was 
formerly the editor of the New York humorous 
weekly, Zime. 


Percy Fitzgerald has written a full and most 
entertaining “ Life of James Boswell,” which is 
to be published shortly by D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has made a book full of inter- 
esting anecdotes, and readable throughout. It 
will contain portraits of Boswell and of Dr. 
Johnson. 


Frank Bolles, secretary of Harvard College, 
has found time to complete the book on which 
he has been working so long, and it appears in 
the fall announcement of Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. It will be especially interesting to Cam- 
bridge people, for it deals with out-door life in 
this vicinity, the scenery, the birds, and the 
thoughts which leisurely tramps arcand the out- 
lying towns of Boston would naturally inspire. 


Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence, author of 
“ Marion Graham,” occupies one of the most his- 
toric mansions in Marblehead, a house of Revo- 
lutionary fame, known now as “ Linden Home.’ 
Mrs. Lawrence is at present the guest of Dr. 
Hiram Orcutt, in Dorchester, on her way to 


_ Lakewood, N. J., where she will pass the winter. 


Sir Edwin Arnold is to begin his American 
tour in Boston November 6. Sir Edwin’s en- 
tertainment will consist of descriptive talks and 
readings from his poems and writings on India. 


W. C. Noble, the sculptor, who has a studio 
at Cambridge, has received a commission from 
an unknown person to model an $18,000 bronze 
statue of William Ellery Channing, to be 
erected in Touro Park, Newport, R. I. 


The publishers of the Cosmopolitan paid 
Madeleine Lemaire for the illustrations of 
“Three Women of the Comédie Frangaise,” 
published in the October number, ten times the 
amount paid for the article. © 


A colossal bust of the late James Russell 
Lowell, by the young sculptor, William Ordway 
Partridge, is exhibited at Mr. Partridge’s studio, 
122 Boylston street, Boston. The bust of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, from the same hand, is 
still to be seen at the studio. 


Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot is giving receptions 
and later a literary talk every Monday night at 
Mrs. J. Clinton Gray’s at Newport. September 
14 she discussed the pertinent question, “ Has 
America Produced a Poet?” 
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“Julien Gordon” (Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger ) contributes to Lifpincott’s for Septem- 
ber a paper entitled “ Healthy Heroines.” She 
declaims against the delicate style of heroines to 
be found in old-fashioned novels, and declares, 
“ If we turn to history, we will find that the few 
women who have ruled it and the hearts of men 
were not invalids.” 


The October Century contains a frontispiece 
portrait of Rudyard Kipling and an article on 
his work by Edmund Gosse. Mr. Gosse says 
that Kipling was born in Bombay in Christmas 
week, 1865, and is therefore only in his twenty- 
sixth year. 


The only near relative of Mr. Lowell now 
living, except his daughter, Mrs. Burnett, is his 
elder sister, Mrs. S. R. Putnam, of Beacon 
street, Boston. Mrs. Putnam, although ad- 
vanced in years, is engaged upon some literary 
work of a biographical character. 

Munsey’s Weekly has been transformed into 
Munsey’s Magazine, the first (October) number 
of which will be ready in a few days. It will 
be of the same size and price as Scridner’s, but 
will publish no serial stories. 


Dr. George Macdonald has written a new 
novel, “ The Flight of a Shadow.” 


The Brooklyn Institute will commemorate 
Monday, November 30, the eightieth birthday 
of Wendell Phillips. An address will be made 
by George William Curtis, and Rev. John W. 
Chadwick will read a poem. 


Mr. Gladstone has been chiefly engaged dur- 
ing the recess in rearranging his library. This 
reaches stupendous proportions, and is always 
being added to. Years ago he invented or 
adapted an arrangement of shelves in the 
library which enabled him to stow away an al- 
most incredible number of books in a given 
space, but the flowing tide of books threatens to 
swamp the castle, and he has been obliged to 
make provision for them outside. He has ac- 
cordingly had constructed close to the castle a 
building of corrugated iron. Mr. Gladstone, 
assisted by his daughter, Mrs. Drew, has spent 
many happy hours since parliament was pro- 
rogued in arranging his books in this new loca- 
tion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Augustin Daly and Miss Ada 
Rehan visited Tennyson September 23, and 
listened to the reading of a three-act comedy 
written by the poet laureate. Daly has bought 
the play, but is not ready yet to say much about 
it. He does say, however, that he will produce it 
in New York this winter. 


Walter McDougall, who has made an enviable 
reputation as the cartoonist of the Aew York 
World, has written a novel, which is his first 
attempt in the line of fiction. 


Mrs. Sallie Toler, of Wichita, Kan., has a 
series of illustrated sketches of ‘ Notable 
Kansas Women” running through Frank 
Leslie's Newspaper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brander Matthews were in 
Lucerne September 12. 


Mrs. Mary A. Denison, accompanied by her 
sister, Mrs. Walter S. Eaton, both residents 
of Washington, D. C., have been visiting their 
brother, Dr. R. R. Andrews, of Cambridge. 


F. W. Bourdillon, author of the lyric begin- 
ning “ The night has a thousand eyes,” has pre- 


pared for publication a volume entitled “ A Lost 
God.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward has com- 
pleted her biography of her late father, Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps, and it will be published at 
an early date by the Scribners. An interesting 
feature of the book is the autobiographical 
matter relating to Professor Phelps’ youth and 
early manhood. 


The D. Lothrop Co. has in press for immedi- 
ate publication, a new edition of Miss E. E. 
Brown's “ Life of James Russell Lowell,” with 
three new chapters added. 


Jessie Fothergill, whose most successful work 
was the musical novel, “ The First Violin,” could 
not herself play an instrument — could not even 
sing. 

The editor of American Notes and Queries 
(PhiJadelphia) asked 480 editors all over the 
country which pronunciation each preferred: 
adverfisement or advertisement? Roughly 
speaking, the canvass yielded, from all parts of 
the country: For advertisement 230 votes. 


For adverfisement 250 votes, or a majority for 
adver¢isement of twenty votes. 
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